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First Principles in Religion, Morals, Government, and the Economy of Life. 





















































VOL. I. NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1860. NO. 28, 
aa T lh c ) r i nl ci i a | er any other, under all the circumstances of the case, is| “I lay down this proposition as universally true, that there 
} more defensible, or stands on stronger grounds of necessity.” | is not, and never was, a society organized under our politi- 


_cal system for a period long enough to constitute an era, 


Published Weekly, at 339 Pearl Street, (two doors above | In the same Report, Mr. Calhoun invites them to consider | where one class would not practically and substantially own 





Harpers’ Buildings) New-York. “how little of volition or agency, the operations of any coun- | another class, in some shape or form. Let not gentlemen 
WitiaM GoopELL, Editor. try have in the distribution of wealth, as little, with fewfex- | from the North, start at this truth. We are yet a people in 

Samvgt Witz, Proprietor. ceptions, as the African of the slaveholding States, has, in | 0Ur infancy. Society has not yet been pressed down to 

Tees: One Dollar a year, in advance. the distribution of his labor.” In the same Report, he de- | its classifications. Let us live through an era, and we shall 


: : ‘ | discover this great truth. All society settles down into # 
Direct business letters, with remittances, to nies that the s flab f is “] ay 4 oa nego ‘ 
or ystem offabor among freemen 13 “less Oppres- | classification of capitalists and laborers. The former will 
Maanernes B. Waals, Publishing Agent, sive” than that among slaves. | own the latter. 
PROSPECTUS. | Thus, in a national public document, the non-slaveholding | The argument is undoubtedly correct, and the result cer- 
Our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals, | States, were exhorted to suppress Anti-Slavery Societies, | tain, in a nation that tolerates a caste of slaveholders. This 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-trailic, and | 44 + consider whether it would not de best to establish | process of being ‘pressed down,” has been going on, rapidly, 


red crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- a ‘ ° ° * as : 
— am ts, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the Senalty, slavery among themselves, well knowing, as did Mr. Cal- | since this speeeh of Mr. Pickins was delivered. 
Mr. Hammonp of South Carolina, about the same time, 


the Charch, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to| houn, (who had been educated at Yale College, Con- 

God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the noeticut), that the “laborers” and “ operatives” of the | asserted, on the floor of Congress, “that the South had less 
typeof heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; North, are whites. This Report was received and approved trouble with their slaves, than the North had with her free 
laborers, as the records of criminal justice, and the newspa- 


our expediency, obedience ; our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- “ ‘ , 
ges : our panoply, the whole armor of God. | in the Senate, and with the aid of Northern votes. 
sar Editors friendly, please copy, or notice. Bensamin Watkins Lerten of Virginia, a prominent | per accounts of Northern mobs fully showed.” 
— This was at a time when pro-slavery mobs, at the North 


THE AMERICAN OLIGARCHY—WHEREIN LIES ITS | 





as above. 




















Whig Statesman, in a speech in the Virginia Convention, in 


STRENGTH ? 1829, (before the anti-slavery agitation had commenced,) | were instigated by “capitalists” to “put down” the abolition- 

NUMBER SEVEN. | said : | ists. The slaveholders have ever since referred to those 

THE EMBRYO CASTE OF WHITE SLAVES.— PREDICTIONS | “There must be some peasantry, and as the country fills | mobs, as affording evidence that the Northern laborers are a 
OF SLAVEHOLDERS. | up, there must be more, that is, men who tend the herds, | low caste, just fit to be enslaved ! 


The reader will please to keep in mind, that our argument | #24 dig the soil, who have neither real nor personal-capital | Grorce M’Durrir, Governor of South Carolina,addressed 
| of their own, and who earn their bread by the sweat of their | 


goes, mainly, to prove that the bare tolerance of a slavehold- | }yows, 1 ask gentlemen to say, whether they believe those | * message to the State Legislature,'in 1836, requesting them 
ing caste, carries with it, of necessity, the establishment of | who depend on their labor for their daily subsistence, can, to join him, (as they readily did) in demanding of the 
other castes, into which the entire nation must be divided, | or ever do, enter into political affairs? They never do, Governors and Legislatures of the non-slaveholding States, 
and subdivided, giving the caste of slaveholders the control ; °Y°T will, never can.” ao 7 Legislative acts for putting down the Abolitionists, which 
of the whole of them, just as the caste system in Ilindostan There is no intimation here, of # distinction of races or |» casure was attempted in several of the free States. The 


has subjected the entire population to the one ruling caste of color. The laboring whites were indeed especially '- | message proclaimed “death, without benefit of Clergy,” to 
| tended, as the argument was against extending the suffrage 


—that the slaveholders occupy, as slaycholders, and in vir- | abolitionists. But, was it the slavery of the African race, 


tue of being permitted fo be such, the position and preroga- bedewderurll nar, obugley hee vera aad eaneen only, that he was anxious to protect? Let the following 
extracts from his message, answer. 


. : . “y: | the m t ) hatt lh ) d 1t 18 evident that he regar ded them as 
tives, substantial] y; of an all contr olling order of nobility, | nite _ . ve 
No community has ever existed Ww ithout it, (slaver y;) and 


whose controlling power is to be broken ouly in one war | belonging, properly, to the servile caste. Daily labor, for 
namely, by the abolition aff des caste tind. ts neil’ ati 4 daily food, the heaven-appointed condition of cating, he evi- | we miy confidently assert, never will. In the very nature 
, hii a es i —_" P | dently recarded a badge of degradation. and an oceasion | of things, there must be classes of persons to discharge all 
pression of slaveholding. mt ps - ; the different offices of society, from the highest to the low- 
We have traced the rise and growth of six distinctly de- | est. Some of these offices are regarded as degrading, though 
they must, and will be performed. Hence those manifold 


veloped castes in America, viz. 1. Slavcholders. 2, Slaves. | : : 
3, Non-slaveholding whites of the Free States. 4, Non-| “Domestic slavery, such as ours, is the’ only institution forms of dependent servitude, which ag sss h, pe of in- 
iatidllnn whites of the Slave States, 6. Fees ae that can secure the spirit of equality among. freemen, 60 feriority on the part of the servants. Where these offices are 
5 ' ee oe © peopte OF | necessary to the true and genuine republicanisin, without | performed by members of the political community, a danger- 
color. 6, Blacks of all conditions, as distinguished from | propelling the body politic, at the same time, into the dan- | ows element ts introduced into the body politic. Mence, the 
whites, of all conditions. We come now to speak, 7, Of | gerous vices of agrarianism and legislative intermeddling, —— wr Mog ay hers ang of ey Sy a 
the embryo, or forming cas rae wees , | between the laborer and the capitalist. The occupations | Tarian legistation, which 1s beginning to manifest itsei im 
Sea he I meshed scnrdase A deities | which we follow, necessarily alte distinctions in a | the older States, where universal suffrage prevails, without 
Y; perhaps with derision, | Yo say that all confer equal honor, if well followed, even, | 2omestic slavery ; a tendency that will increase in the pro- 
by many who have already been marked out for that con- | is not true. The hirelings, who perform all the menial offi- | 8'eSs of Society, with the increasing inequality of wealth. 
dition, and around whose ankles the fetters are already ces of life, cannot, and will not be treated as equals, by their | No yer e worthy of - aa M at bee as a 

. | ’ + . a ste © q » ¢ ' yj Lg Ss ‘4 ne 
fastening, that there is any danger of white folks becoming | — ie " see ee oe seen Sar yp Peete a sen - pr an eg oe . ” ' arg “ , : 
slaves! But we shall show that the caste that has thus far | 7” Jy Aracany Sate, S| lde: ies, diffe litical orders, : tablished 
ae 4 | ary reward, cannot feel themselves equal to us, in reality, older countries, different political orders, are established, 
controlled the destinies of the nation, and that has thus far | however much their reason may be bewildered by the voice | to effect this indispensible object, and it will be fortunate 
found means of commanding their votes, entertain a very of sophistry.” [Prof. Dew proceeds to denounce universal for ~~ pe mpeg —e ng Any a 4 oo 
diferent vi * . - *, | suffrage, even in a State where there are no slaves.] “Po- | @ quarter oj a century, driven to the adoption OF ¢ n 
steadil ‘aed - me 9 ay ons — nerve begs = ht lieat powen, (at the South,) is thus taken from ne hands | institution, or to take refuge from robbery and anarchy, 
y aoa oo © its demands upon the Free States, | o¢ those who might abuse it, and placed in the hands of under a military despotism. 

that the national policy has been sbaped, and its enactments | those who are most interested in its judicious exercise.” _{i. | But, where the menial offices and dependent employ- 
adjusted, with scientific skill, for the accomplishment of the | e.—the slaveholders.] Quoting from the Apocrypa, he | ments of society, are performed by domestic slaves, a class 
object, that the project is not without Northern accomplices, | 4°: “How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plow, that | well defined by their color, and entirely separated from the 
and that the a al enlhend iia: salient ie ’ | glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen, and whose talk is of | political body, the rights of property are perfectly secure, 
process of enslaving the whites has already | }uljocks.” (‘Think of that farmers!) “I have no hesitation | without the construction of artificial barriers. In a word, 
Commenced, and is steadily and rapidly going forward.— in affirming that the relation between the capitalist and the | the institution of slavery supercedes the necessity of an order 
We begin with laborer, in the South, is kinder, and more productive of | of nobility, and the other appendages of a hereditary sys- 
| genuine attachment, than exists between the same classes , tem of government. If our slaves were emancipated, and 
We ‘anywhere on the face of the globe!” * ® “The day will | admitted, bleached or unbleached, (i. e.—white or colored,} 
Joun C. CaLHovn, in his celebrated report in the Senate | come, when the whole,confederacy will regard it, (slavery,) , to an equal participation in our political privileges, what a 
on United States, in February 1836, concerning the yio- | the sheet anchor of our liberties.” / commentary should es reer upon the eae of 7 
tion ay ' . © Maile } . : : ae . emancipationists, and what a revolting spectacle of republi- 
\ bratpepeeaps of the U. S. Mails, in search of anti- In other words, “the day will come, when the mass of _ cullen should we exhibit to the mockery of the orld! 
‘ P , ications, in order to destroy them, speaking of | laborers, throughout the country, white or colored, will be | No rational man would consent to live in such a state of so- 
e Anti-Slavery Societies, expressed the hope “that the enslaved. This consummation he regarded desirable as well , ciety, if he could find a refuge in any other. Domestic sla- 
hen-slaveholding States will be prompt to exercise their | as inevitable. Such is the spirit, such is the theory, such is | ¥¢Ty, therefore, instead of being a political evil, is the cor- 


; * Ray : NER STONE OF OUR REPUBLICAN EDIFICE. No patriot who 
Power to Suppress them.” In the same document, he invites | the natural expectation of a caste of slaveholders. And =e ee, 


for deprivation of rights. 


Pror. Dew, of William and Mary’s College, (Va) said, 


PREDICTIONS OF SLAVEHOLDERS. 


the sober ; . : 2a | justly estimates our privileges, will tolerate the idea of 
a rand considerate portion of the citizens of the non- | that caste controls the country. emancipation, at any period, however remote, ror on an 
Veholding States, to reflect whether the form in which} Hon. Mr. Picxrns of 8. Carolina, in a speech in Congress considerations of pecuniary advantage, however favorable.” 


slavery exists in the South, is not one modification of this | in Jan. 1836, haying advocated “legislation” to “put down” ‘The reader will have perceived how artfully Gov. M’- 
Universal condition, (i. e-—of labvrers,) and finally, wheth- | abolitionists, said, | Duffie appealed to the wealthivr classes in the non-slave 
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THE PRINCIPIA*’ 
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holding States, in favor of the establishment of slavery 
among them, and they will have noticed his prediction of 
that consummation, in a few years. And although, in one 
connection, he alluded to the convenience of having slaves 
distinguished by color, yet he soon let out his main doctrine, 
that the laboring population, white or colored, should be 
held in slavery. In proposing the establishment of slavery 
at the North, he well knew that his argument must needs 
include the laboring whites. “Slavery” he said “supercedes 
the necessity of an order of nobility,” evidently meaning, 
any other order of nobility than that of slaveholders, whose 
superiority over the lower classes is more strongly marked 
than that of any other aristocracy on earth. 

When this message first reached the North, it excited 
mingled indignation and derision. The South Carolina Gov- 
ernor was regarded insane, or strangely singular in his 
ideas. It now appears, in the light of similar declarations, 
that he only expressed frankly, the prevailing opinions of 
the slaveholding caste, especially in the particular of con- 
templating the enslavement of whites. And so far from be- 
ing extravagant or unphilosophical in his ideas, the most re- 
flecting and profound thinkers will find that, the longer they 
study that Message, in the light of history, of passing occur- 
rences, and of the known principles of human nature, and of 
moral cause and effect, the more inevitable do the conclu- 
sions of Gov. M’Duffie appear to,be sound, and his anticipa- 
tions, except in their early date, probable, if considered from 
the stand point of existing slaveholding, and with the assump- 
tion that the practice is to be continued. In fact, the road 
mapped out in the Message, twenty-four years ago, is more 
than half travelled, already, so far as preparatory steps are 
concerned, unless we take it into our calculations that the 
people of the free States will, ere long, meet the issue pre- 
sented by the Oligarchy, by demanding and securing a na- 
tional abolition of slavery. 

Further predictions and declarations of slaveholders must 
be reserved for our next number. 

> —-or al 


C.M. CLAY and the BEREAN EXILES. 





PUBLIC SENTIMENT AT THE WEST. 


Our Western exchanges give us some additional light on 
the course of Mr. Clay toward the Berean exiles, and of 
the progress of the discussion in respect to it. We are not 
surprized to find that the public sentiment in Ohio, and in 
Kentucky, is by no means unanimous in favor of the posi- 
tion of Mr. Clay. Republicans as well as Abolitionists, and 
even pro-slavery Democrats, cannot help seeing and saying 
that “the gallant Kentuckian” as he has been called, has, 
in this instance, failed of being either magnanimous, or con- 
sistent with the principles of freedom he had been contend- 
ing for. 

The Anti-Slavery Bugle, (Salem Ohio,) of Mar. 5th, con- 
tains an account (which the Editor says is appended to the 
Report of the late Republican Convention held at Coving- 
ton, Ky.,) of the speeches of Rev. Joun G. Fer, and C. M. 
Cray, after the Convention had adjourned, respecting the 
matters in controversy between them. Mr. Fee was polite- 
ly introduced by Mr. Clay, with a request that the audience 
would give him a hearing, and both the speeches of Mr. 
Fee and Mr. Clay, appear to have been marked with mutual 
friendliness and moderation. 

Mr. Fee avowed his belief in the “Radical” Abolition 
doctrine, “that it is not right to enforce an enactment con- 
trary to God-given rights.” “He did not say, resist such 
laws, but as a minister of God, he had plead that such laws 
should not be executed.” He applied this to “the Fugitive 
Slave Law.” He did not agree with John Brown in his In- 
surrectionary principles. He would plead among aboli- 
tionists for forbearance. He had not censured Mr. Clay, 
for not protecting Radical Abolitionists by force, buthe did 
blame him for representing him as an insurrectionist, and 
for “advising the Republicans of Madison County, not to be 
implicated with him, because he had expressed dangerous 
sentiments, and Mr. Clay had been similarly condemned” — 
“Mr. Clay ought to have advised them to sustain him [Fee] 
so long as he did not violate law. He ought to have insist- 
ed on according to him constitutional rights. If Mr. Clay 
had done so, he believed the Republicans would have been 
an hundred fold stronger in Kentucky, to-day.” He also 
thought Mr. Clay should have used his influence to have 
the civil authorities protect him,”—(instead, he might have 


added, of suggesting the propriety of legislation against him.) 
Mr. Clay replied, giving Mr. Fee full credit for good in- 
tentions, but still maintaining that he had correctly charac- 
terized his doctrines, as leading, inevitably, to insurrection. 
“If the Courts ought not to enforce a law, citizens ought 
not to enforce it. Slaveholders, with all the power of the 
government, look to this logic of facts, and array themselves 
against Mr. Fee, on account of the consequences of his doc- | 
trine.” 

He admitted that his withdrawing his friends from the | 
support of Mr. Fee, did weaken him, but he, Mr. Clay, | 
felt it necessary to the promotion of a higher interest, be- 
cause he thought Mr. Fee’s _— untenable. 

“Mr. Hanson one of the Berean exiles, made a few re- | 
marks arraigning Mr. Clay for sacrificing principle, in ad- | 
vising his friends to withdraw their support from him, but | 
the audience,” (says the report,) “seemed to regard his po- | 
sition as one of complaint, natural in his situation, but not | 
just to Mr. Clay.” 

A Republican paper, “The World we live in,” Cincinnati, 
(O.) has strongly condemned the course of Mr. Clay in this | 
matter. The Editor of that paper, Mr. B. F. Sanford, who 
it seems, is a citizen of Kentucky, held a debate with Mr. 
Clay on the subject, atthe Kentucky Republican State Con- 
vention and offered the Resolutions which follow, but which 
were rejected, through the influence of Mr. Clay. 


Resolved, That the right of free thought and free speech, 
is necessary to the maintainance of free institutions. 

Resolved, That the forcible expulsion of the Rev. John G. 
Fee, J. G. Hanson, and others, from Madison County, was 
an outrage on the sacred rights of citizenship, that attaches 
to us all, an outrage on the Constitution and the Laws, and 
a disgrace to Kentucky. 

Resolved, That the refusal of Gov. Magoffin to afford pro- 
tection to these men, when the same was rightfully demand- 
ed of him, deserves the severest censure—because it is the 
business of the Governor, as chief executive officer of the 
State, to see to it that the majesty of the laws be main- 
tained—that the Commonwealth be not disgraced by any 
citizen’s rights being ruthlessly trampled under foot. 

Resolved, That we extend unto Messrs. Fee, Hanson, and 
their associates in exile, our warmest sympathies ; and that 
we hope the day is not distant, when a decided majority of 
the people of Kentucky shall welcome them back. 

In reference to the rejection of these Resolutions the Edi- 
tor of “The World we live in” says: 

“ Mr. Clay arose and denounced the resolutions, and hoped 
the Convention would vote them down. He said they were 
decidedly objectionable—that they were of the John Brown 
order—and that the passage of them would have a tendency 
to bring trouble upon the party. 

“ Of course we were not surprised that the Resolutions 
should be voted down, after the John Brown interpretation 
given them by Mr. Clay ; and after he had so clearly inti- 
mated that their passage would interfere with his personal 
safety in Madison County.” 

In another Editorial headed “ Casstus M. Clay THE MAN 
or Contrapictions”—“ The World” &c., says: 

“ Cassius M. Clay makes his boast that he stands on the 
Constitution and the Laws—but he refuses to stand up for 
the Constitutional rights of those who are not of his party. 

“ He professes to be an ardent friend of free speech—but 
whoever speaks in opposition to slavery must have freedom 
to do so, on condition that they agree with C. M. Clay. 

“He professes any amount of physical bravery in behalf 
of Republicans—yet scores of Republicans have been driv- 
en away into exile, none of the aid promised having been 

iven.” 

The Editor says he is not, himself, a Radical Abolition- 
ist, and, in one of his Editorials, shows this, by maintaining 
that there are cases of slaveholding which are not sinful. 

In the same paper, we find also the following :— 

J, G. Hanson’s Reply to Cassius M. Clay’s Appeal. 

I told Mr. Clay, as he has stated in his “ Appeal,” that I 
did not blame him for differing with me, politically. Neith- 
er do I blame him or any one else if he declines to stand by 
me, if by that he means to use his powers to aid in the pro- 
pagation of any creed or theory I may hold. 

But I do blaine Mr. Clay for his willingness to surrender 
in my person God-given Rights and Constitutional liberty. 
Mr. Clay boasts that he stauds on the Constitution and the 
Laws. The Constitution says “ No pérson shall be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law.” 
In my case, Mr. Clay did not call for the enforcement 
of this Constitutional provision—but told me to leave my 
native State, my business, and my home, and go into exile, 
that he and his friends might not be disturbed. 

In my hour of greates: peril, when he should have been a 
father, friend and counsellor to mein my youth, he left his 
home, twenty miles distant, and came to my neighbors—for 
whose benefit I had left a higher civilization that I might 
do them and their children good, and at whose entreaties I 
had prolonged my stay week after weeck—and told tuese, 
my triends, not to stand by me. 

In thinking of this conduct, on the part of him who has 
been called the gallant Kentuckian, I cannot but exclaim, 








| 


Nee, eee 





——— — —— ——— 
How different this from the conduct of citizens in Jag. 
son County, as shown by the following letter. 

“ McKesg, Jackson Co., Ky., March 29, 1969 

“Mr. Joun G. Hanson: 

“Dear Sir :—We cordially invite you to come to J 
County and bring your mill fixtures, and we pledge oy 
lives, our property and our sacred honor to stand } 
defend you in your constitutional rights against all lawley 
mobs.” 

But I blame Mr. Clay for being, what he shows hime 
to be, ‘‘ one of the worst enemies of true liberty.” Foy 
says “I regard him as the worst enemy of true liberty why 
acquiesces in any usurpation, on the part of any man or a 
of men, of the sovereign power of the State.” Inthe say 
circular he says “I told G. W. Maupin that he (Maupia) 
was one of the revolutionary Committee ; that I (Clay)shouig 
not interfere with their action if they confined themselyy 
to the expulsion of the Radicals”’—thus acquiescing in ow 
expulsion, and thus, according to his own showing, proyj 
himself to be “ one of the worst enemies of true liberty.” 
J. G. Hansoy, 


The Kenton County Democrat, (an administration Dem 
cratic paper) has an Editorial, from which we extract th 
following :— 


CASSIUS M. CLAY. 


We went to hear the speech ofthis gentleman last weg 
with a great disposition to admire and came away witha 
ungovernable sense of disgust. 

rs We had been led to admire his conduct in Mad. 
son Co., 80 far as we were acquainted with it; but now » 
season everything with a large grain of salt, and ask leay 
to “ pause.” 

.s His treatment also of Mr. B. F. Sanford a mm 
ber of his own party, was mean and heartless. Mr. Sw 
ford’s resolutions ought to have been those of Mr. Clay, ai 
ought to have been adopted by his party, but he and th 
party have come to the conclusion to play the “ artful dod. 
er.” 

. Of course the whole thing was an evident bid fr 
the Vice prope se and a safer sojourn in Madison Com 
ty, but to our mind, to insure either lacked decency, lofy 
spirit, and in a word SOUL. We hear expressions of ds 

st on every hand. We respectfully decline admiring hk 
Jlay any longer. He may be a Sampson—but if so, hevil 
submit we think, to a Political Delilah. 

For the Principia. 
NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. 
Numser I. 

State Sovereignty is magnified beyond all bounds al 
above all law. But what of Federal or National sovereig. 
ty? Does anything deserving of the name exist? Ste 
sovereignty, if we may trust the ascriptions of its pove, 
can, within its own limits, reverse the great end of goven 
ment by establishing tyranny instead of justice. Can 
national government, by right of sovereignty, fulfill, wid 
in its wider limits, its own express mission of establishiy 
justice and securing the blessings of liberty to the peopl! 
It can go out of the Union to redress commercial and ote 
wrongs, inflicted on its citizens by foreigners. Will its rigl 
of sovereignty avail to secure these same citizens agaist 
State chattelization? Let no advocate of State rights in & 
vor of slavery, answer these questions incautiously. If th 
Federal Government can, without infringing State sovereift 
ty, stop within State limits to protect any person as its om 
citizen, it can protectall the people it finds there. Thatmat 
be a singular government which has authority to protectis 
people out of its jurisdiction, but none to protect them wih 
in it, and the question whether a government has authoriy 
to establish impartial justice and secure rights to the pe 
ple within its own jurisdiction, amounts to the quesiitt 
whether it is entitled to be regarded as any government # 
all. 

If the citizens of one State had no occasion of intercourt 
with those of another, each State might have remained 
complete independent sovereignty, with no subordinati 
to a general law. But our intercourse disregards Sis 
lines. We are a stirring mass of people, constantly cr 
ing boundaries and mixing ourselves up, those of one St# 
with those of another. A single family is often spread 0 
several States, and a single individoal frequently has int 
ests which the legislation of no one State can protect. 1 
short, nature has made us one people, with common iat 
ests and common sympathies, and we naturally desire tol 
fellow citizens under a common government. 

Now, suppose we had no General Government and ¥# 
determined to institute one, investing it with complete 
ereignty for the purpose of establishing justice and se™ 
ing to ourselves the Llessings of liberty... How ought we® 








Oh! horrid cruelty! 


proceed? We might authorize our State Government # 
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but, in forming a government, we more 
properly act in our popular capacity and not through gov- 
ernment already formed. “We the people,” the original 
sovereigns, should, in such a case, do our own business. And 
what should be the first step? It should be aclear declara- 





the work for us, 


tion of th a F . 
of a General Government. No better declaration of objects 


could be made than the following: 

« We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the gener- 
al welfare, and secure the Llessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and. establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” 

We should have unquestionable authority to carry such 
a declaration of objects into complete effect. But in doing 
it, we should exercise the greatest possible measure of sov- 
ereignty. How vould this sovereignty be put in indisputa- 
ble possession of a government? Very easily. Let a Con- 
stitution be framed, with the foregoing declaration of ob- 
jects for a preamble. Let it prescribe how the legislature 
and judiciary shall be formed and how the whole machine- 
ry of government shall go on. We will call the legislature 
a Congress. Now, in order that our General Government 
may be fully invested with sovereignty, let the Constitution 
say, Congress shall have such and such powers, specifying 
all that may seem necessary for the objects declared, and, 
lest the specification should be insufficient, let the Constitu- 

tion add, and the power to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper, for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the government of the United States, or in any department 
or oficer thereof. Now, as the preamble explains the ob- 


e objects we propose to secure by the organization | 





do, after emancipating himself from the restraint of the 
straight waiscoat. Amongst others. we come in for no small 
| share of his favors. He says that on bis recovery he found 
that the New York Herald had, during his insanity, been 
intent on compassing his death. “No hart even panted after 
| the water brooks more than did that newspaper after my 
| blood.’ 
“ Now, this is neither generous nor correct, on the part of 
| Mr. Smith. We no more endeavored ts campass his death 
| than he did that of John Brown. If we were to do away 
with men of his calibre the newspapers would become bank- 
rupt, in the way of sensations. They are to the press what 
/melo-dramatic actors are to the stage—its refuge against 
dulness. 

“ But there is another reason why we wish Mr. Smith no 
harm. He is one of the few honest men that the abolition- 
ists can boast of. He is frank, outspoken and truthful, and 
cas no guile in his heart or on his tongue. It is useful to us 
to have such a man in the abolitionist ranks. He saves us a 





slavery conspiracies and plottings.” 

[The editor of the Herald verifies the maxim of scripture, 
that “it is the sport of a fool do mischief.” Ie “casts about 
arrows, fire-brands and death and says, am I not in sport.” 
He makes money out of “ sensation”—no matter what, nor 
at whose expense, even if it be the sacrifice of “honest men.” 
Editor of Principia. 

> toe 
POLITICAL. 

‘ But the Democratic principles as held by Jefferson and 
Jackson, are those of the body of the people of the United 
States, who will never, under any consideration, permanent- 
ly uphold an administration that persistently trampled on 
those principles. And it wil be fatal to the Republican par- 
ty if at any time they persue a course, either in the selec- 
tion of candidates, or in proposed legislation, or in adminis- 
tration, which shall authorize Democrats to believe that we 
are to get a resurrection of Whiggery instead and in the 
name of a repression of slavery. 
cret intention will defeat us in the election. The first devel- 





jects which the powers are intended to secure, good faith re- 
quires them to be so used that the objects will not fail to be 
attained. But the objects are no less than all the benefits | 
which a government can confer on a people, for a govern- | 
ment can do no more than the preamble proposes. And 
the securing of such objects would be the exeercise of the 
amplest possible measure of sovereignty. The above man- 
ner of investing a General Government with complete sove- 
reignty, will make such sovereignty unquestionable, ifany- 
thing can. And it is the very manner in which the Feder- 
al Constitution has done it. Not only has that instrument 
done it, but it has pledged the public faith that the declared 
objects of that sovereignty shall be secured. And every in- 
dividual who is required to conform to the Constitution by 
yielding obedience to constitutional laws, hasa right to de- 
mand, for himself and his countrymen, the very best which | 
that Constitution promises. 

We here encounter the specious, but not unreasonable, 
objection, that, as our union is composed of many sovereign 
States, sovereignty is necessarily divided between the State 
Governments and the General Government, and, of course, 
cannot be perfect in either. We reply, the sovereignty of 
anempire is not at all the less perfect from its having many 
nations undér it, each with its own peculiar governments, 
provided the national governments are so controlled by the 
general laws of the empire as to secure its ends. Indeed, 
the sovereignty of the empire appears the more illustrious 
from this very fact. We are more impressed with State 
sovereignty from its having town governments and city gov- 
eraments subject to its laws. And our national sovereign- 
ty will only appear the more august, if, as we intend to 
show in a future article, all the State sovereignties are sub- 
ordinated by the Constitution to the objects of the national 
government. I. 8. 


—>——~< . 

The N. York Herald re-publishes from Tue Principia, 
the Letter of Gerrit SorrH, in full, and accompanies it 
with the following Editorial ; 


“Gerrit SmirH Repivivus.—We publish this morning 
s long letter from Gerrit Smith, announcing his complete 
aeeaion to health, and giving an account of the influences 
a ledto his malady. The latter will have more interest 
; medical men than the public generally, who will feel 
pleased, with us, that he is himself again, without bein g curi- 
ous as tothe manner in which his illness was brought upon 
m, or his recovery effected. The fact is sufficient for us that | 
: 'S nee more sound of mind and body, and able to wield | 
» pen with his accustomed pungency and vigor. 

The first use which Mr. Smith makes of his recovered | 








aculties j : 
culties js, however, scarcely a fair one. He lays about | 
M unmercifully 


no argument be lost ; and the sceptre shall yet be wrenched 
from usurping and oppressive tyrants, and the rights of hu- 
man nature restored to all. 


must, in a measure, now fall from the eyes of :isled aboli- 


| subscribers to The Principia. 
, just as an athlete might be expected to | lican Platform,” by Telegraph, containing, virtually, the 


opment of such a determination will dissolve the party in 

the very hight of its triumph. Every step we take in a 

Whig policy will be a step toward the Whig destiny.’ N. Y. 
vening Post. 

This was said just before the Chicago Convention, to pre- 
vent its making the Tariff a part of the platform. But all in 
vain. The mountain would not come to Mohammed. Will 
Mohammed go to the mountain ? 

EXTRACTS OF LETTERS, 

From Vermont.—I am a reader of the “Principia.” 1 

am heartily glad that you are again in the field, laboring 


for fallen humanity. You are still wrestling with Southern : oa . zs ; 4 
p. | If I understand his position, his offence is not against Radi- 


Despotism, assisting in the solution of the mightiest pro 
lem that ever fell to the lot of one people or nation to solve. 
The idea generally prevails, that the surest safeguard for 


the national and individual rights of any people, is their in- | 


telligence, but all history, and commou observation of hu- 
man affairs, teach us that a nation or people, may rise to 
the heights of intellectual strength and power, but for the 
want of moral culture, and true virtue, may become the in- 
stigators of a despotism that would require the genius of a 
Pollock to describe. An American Despotism, a “Slave- 
holding Oligarchy” appears in the very zenith of the civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century, and there is no want of in- 
tellectual scoundrels, who would dip their hands and drench 
their garments in the blood of their brother, that they may 
win the lewd smiles, and kiss the bloody. lips of intellectual 
fiends. Yet there is humanity in the land, that knows no 
class or nation, but sees a brother in the slave. There are 
great moral forces springing into life. An increase of mo. 
ral worth and power are coming in fresh contact with sla- 
very. Every day, the cause of human freedom is advanc- 
ing. Untrammelled consciences are dictating noble minds. 
Free speech is tingling the unwilling ears of American des- 
pots. Ideas are at work, and they are dealing with human 
institutions. Take courage. Let the work go on, ever 
maintaining, as now, that under the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, no man has a legal right to slave property. Let 


Yours truly, 
Once a Republican ; now an Abolitionist. 
> —~t3+r, + 
From Vermont, May 21.—“Believing that the scales 


tionists, I am resolved to make an effort to procure a few 
We have now, the “Repub- 


vast deal of trouble, in the hunting up the threads of anti- | 


A suspicion of such a se- | 


| declaration that slavery and the Union shall both be pre- 
| served. Why did it not say that slavery shall be abolished 
| and the Union preserved? The States, it says, are sover- 
| eign over their domestic institutions, which, by its own in- 
| terpretation, includes the right of the State to enslave its 
citizens, black or white. Their third resolution nullifies 
| their second, which affords faint hopes of preserving rights 
| not already lost. Their motto on their banners, should be 
“Freedom is national, but subject to State Nullification.” 
“Freedom is national in Vermont, but not in Virginia.” 
Will not the slaves be grateful to the Republicans for the 
| assurance that, with the Government in their hands, their 
_ present rights and privileges will continue unmolested, and 
| will be inviolably preserved 2?” 
| ———$ So > —_s- - 
From Monroe Co., On1o.—“The Principia, according 
| to my views, is the best family paper in the land, advocating 
all correct principles, and in a right spirit, Go on, Truth 
| though now crushed, will ris» again.” 
| 


> —-or- + - 
From Portianp, Maine.—“I need not say that The 
| Principia is a feast to my taste. Its “principles” are those 
which, as a general rule, I cordially adopt. They are such 
as will save the liberties of our country, if they can be 
| saved.” S. F. 
> ——~ :t~— 
From Vermont.—‘“I have felt excused from doing 
_much for you, but the longer I have delayed, the more I 
| have liked the paper, and the more I have concluded to 
/send. Enclosed find four dollars, which is to apply as fol- 


| lows,” &e. 


| 





>-—- =r 
From Wict Co., Int.—‘T like the Principia, and should 
| be glad to see a copy put into every family in the United 


States, but fear I shall not, as I am now seventy years old. 
| I have been with the abolitionists from the first start, have 
| kept an Underground depot for twenty years, and have had 
| a good share of patronage, for which I thank the South. 
| Your’s for the bound, as bound with them.” 

1 o-conenenesslpsenctilipiinaiiteshanal a 


| Ohio, April 20.—“I like the Principia very much, and 
| send the pay for one year. Please send all the back num- 
bers.” 


| 


- > ——~4-9 om 
Letters, with Comments and Answers. 


Ohio.—“I am astonished at the course of C. M. Clay. 


cal Abolition but against free speech, and that, too, on Con- 
stitutional grounds !—Pooh ! 

[No marvel that those who construe the Constitution as 
permitting slavery, should construe it as not permitting free 
speech. In this view, C. M. Clay is less inconsistent than 
some others. The puzzle is, how he can think free speech con- 
stitutional for some people and not for others. Perhaps this, 
too, comports with the theory that Constitution “ secures the 
blessings of liberty” to some, but not to others.—Ep. Prin- 
crpta.] 


Genessee Co., Micu. April 23.—“ Can a man who is a 
voter, and who cannot conscientiously vote, either the Re- 
publican or Democratic ticket, in the Presidential Campaign, 
do his duty, and not vote at all ?—I should be pleased to see 
the question answered, in the Principia.” 

[Answer. That depends upon whether there is any oth- 
er ticket that he can conscientiously vote. If there is, then 
he should yote it. If there is not, then he should not vote at 
all, for that would be voting against conscience, which could 
never be right. It is never a “duty” but is always a sin, to 
attempt doing good, by a violation ofconscience ; for “what- 
soever is not of faith, is sin” and “he that doubteth is con- 
demned.” We must not “do evil that good may come.” 
God can govern the world and take care of his cause, with- 
out our violating our consciences—(which is the same thing 
as transgressing his commands in order to help him! He 
accepts no help of that sort. The Kingdom of the Devil is 
not to be pulled down by doing the deeds of the Devil. He 
is never to be fought with his own weapons. Inall elections 
except the Presidential election, where a number of Presi- 
dential Electors are to be voted for, each voter can nomi- 
nate his own candidate, and vote for him,—bearing his tes- 
timony in that way. Such testimony is never lost. It is 
signally emphatic and influential, exhibiting a fidelity that 





- 


can stand alone.—Ep. Principra.| 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1860. 





THE LATE CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


The Republican Convention at Chicago has come and | | 
gone. It is difficult to say whether its results have taken | nett, and such a sheet as the Herald should have twice de- | 


the Nation with less surprise than those of the Democratic | 


Convention at Charleston. The Democrats succeeded in 
nominating nobody—the Republicans in nominating one of 


whose nomination nobody had before dreamed. 


| Lincoln with Seward, and raves on; the Republican party 
| propitiates no opposition by dropping Seward, bat loses 
much enthusiastic support from those who believed Seward 
| to be more of an abolitionist than we could see evidence of 


Of the | 


his having been. We know little of Lincoln, but have no 
apprehensions that the cause of freedom has lost any thing 
by the change, otherwise than as it has manifested a dispo- 
sition in the party leaders to cower before their opponents. 
Is it not remarkable that sucha man as James Gordon Ben- 





cided the Republican nominations—in the first instance by 
dictating who the Presidential candidate of the party should | 
be; in the second instance by dictating who he should not | 


be? When Bennett first run up the flag of Fremont, he | 


Democrats at Charleston it may be said that they split upon | boasted that he would compel the “ black Republicans” to | 


a question of fundamental principle and national policy ;— 
of the Republicans ut Chicago, that they united upon the 
one sole basis of the most available candidate—the most 
available, because the least known, the least prominent, the 
least distinguished or distinguishable, among thoso to be se- 
lected from. On one point there seems to be a coincidence. 
Douglas could not be nominated because he was the founder 
of his party, nor Seward, because no other man had done as 
much as himself, for his party. 

That Seward and Douglas are, each, the embodiment of 
his party, respectively, the nation well knows. That both 
of them have, for the present, been thwarted in their aspi- 
rations, because of that fact, is equally well known. Time 
was, when the ablest exponent of the principles and meas- 
ures of his party, was considered the Presidential Candi- 
date of the party, of course, without the farce or the imper- 
tinence of a National Nominating Convention. The time 
has come, in which he who does the most to expound and 
vindicate the principles and measures of his party, is, of 
course, prevented from receiving the votes of his party, by 
the machinery of a nominating Convention. 

Between Douglas and Seward there is this difference—the 
friends of the former stood by their principles in standing 
by him, though at the expense of losing the prospects of the 
victory and the spoils. Seward’s friends abandoned him, 
not to say their principles, if they had any, for the prospects 
of winning the election. That there were two rival ele- 
ments at Chicago, as at Charleston, a conservative and an 
aggressive, cannot be doubted ; but in the one case, it pro- 
duced a separation, in the other it was smothered or com- 
promised, yet not without a yielding on the part of the pro- 
gressives. Old fogyism carried the day. Greeley and The 
Tribune prevailed—not indeed by the nomination of Bates 
—we doubt whether that was expected—but by the defeat 
of Seward, the grand object in view. 

Seward challenges public sympathy, as a wronged man. 
Every one sees that he is ill-used. We confess our sympa- 
thy is chilled by the belief that he has, himself, played a 
game. His “irrepressible conflict” speech at Rochester 
was to elect Morgan by drawing off votes from Gerrit 
Smith, and thus keeping his party in this State in working 
order, for the Presidential election; and his labor had, 
at the time, its expected reward. His speech in the Senate 
was to counteract the effects of his Rochester speech, and 
secure his nomination by the politicians, the former to se- 
eure his election by the people. As his nomination failed, 
his election failed with it, of course. This was his risk, aud 
is become his misfortune. Like others who have calcula- 
ted chances, he has missed a figure. Like others who have 
undertaken too much, he has lost all. Like others who 
have been skillful in riding two hobbies he has, at least fal- 
len between them. We have fewer tears to shed for the 
adventurers who thus coldly speculate upon a nation’s desti- 
nies, than for the millions that are misled, and the precious 
interests that are in process of being wrecked by them. 

We have spoken of Mr. Greeley’s influence at Chicago. 
But the influence of James Gordon Bennett, of the New 
York Herald has been fa rmore potent than Horace Greeley’s. 
It has, in fact, been the Herald, that by its incessant howl- 
ings against Seward, “the higher law,” the “irrepressible 
conflict,” “the bloody Rochester speech,” “the treasonable 
conspiracy,” “ Harper’s Ferry” and “ John Brown” has en- 
raged the slaveholders, alarmed the Union-savers, and im- 
pressed Mr, Greeley with the apprehension that the nomina- 
tion of Seward would defeat the Republican party. Thus 
Bennett has virtually edited The Tribune, and the result is 
before us. But all in vain! The Herald now identifies 





follow suit. They laughed at him, ’till within a week or | 
two of the Philadelphia Convention, when’ they fulfilled his 
prophecy, allowed him, uncontradicted, to boast of it, and 
gladly welcomed his editorial assistance. Now, he bade 
them pull down the flag of Seward; and down it comes! | 
What he will next bid them do, we will not conjecture. 

The nomination of Lincoln calls to remembrance the nom- 
inations of Polk and Pierce. Everybody is enquiring, “Who 
is he?” On the return of some of the delegates who nomi- 
nated Polk, the assembled democracy of a certain country 
village through which they were to pass, hailed them with 
the inquiry, “ Who have you nominated?” “James K. 
Polk.” “Tuzza!” and up went the hats, “ Just the man, 
exactly!” The stage was passing on, when they hailed, a 
second time, with, “ What did you say his nameis?” We 
have said we know little of Lincoln. But if any of our Re- 
publican friends should look into The Principia for infor- 
mation, we can tell them thus much. Abram Lincoln’s 
name met our eye for the first time, within our memory, 
some time since the election of Mr. Buchanan, when he was 
stumping Illinois, as the Republican candidate for U. 8. 
Senator, in opposition to Stephen A. Douglas, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, after Horace Greeley and his Tribune had 
been trying to dissuade the Republicans of Illinois from 
running any opposition to Douglas, the Anti-Lecompton 
candidate, on the ground that Anti-Lecompton Democrats 
and Republicans were pretty nearly one and the same. We 
remember how Mr. Lincoln, in his stump speeches and de- 
bates with Douglas, poured contempt upon the negroes and 
the abolitionists, in order to distance his rival, and lost his 
election by the Legislature, after all, tho’ it was claimed 
that he had the largest popular vote. This, with the read- 
ing of his speech at Cooper Institute, and the reports of his 
speeches in Connecticut, is about all we know of the states- 
manship and public life of Mr. Lincoln, except what The 
Tribune has told, since the nomination, which amounts to 
little, except that he had been a member of the Legislature 
of Illinois, and for a short time, of Congress. 

Seriously, is it not humiliating to think that our Presi- 
dents are designated for us by delegations of professional 
politicians whose only questions are, which candidate will 
get the most votes with our assistance? Which will en- 
counter the least opposition? Which of them has so little 
hold upon the intelligent respect, the confidence, and the af- 
fections of the people that, when elected, he will feel his 
obligations to us for his election, and divide between us the 
offices in his gift? Within a short time the Times, the Tri- 
bune, the Herald, and many other leading, representative 
papers of different parties have truthfully exposed the rot- 
tenness of the system of National Nominating Conventions, 
predicting and hoping that they would soon be laid aside. 
But in the Chicago Convention we see the influence of these 
same Journals at work, to make them the nuisances they 
have described them to be, and to use them for their worst 
work 

And where are we to look for a higher standard of polit- | 
ical action to be set up, than mere availability, (irrespective | 
of talents, character or principles,) in the selection of candi- | 
dates to be voted for? Even The Independent that reads | 
lectures to The Tribune on this subject, draws its arguments | 
from the larger vote that might be gained, by selecting the 
best man. 

That “honesty is the best policy” may be a less diabolical | 
maxim than its opposite. That “honesty is better than pol- | 
icy” would be a far more noble and truthful one. But it | 
would be “fanatical, radical and impracticable” we suppose, | 
to propose such a rule. 








a 
When will Christians, at least, read their Bibles, aqq 
learn that “He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling 
in the fear of God,” “exocuting judgment between a mq 
and his neighbor,” “delivering him that is spoiled, ou; g 
the hand of the oppressor,” “ breaking every yoke,” “jy 
ting the oppressed go free,” “proclaiming liberty thro 
out all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof?” Wh» 
will they obey God’s word ?—“Judges and officers sha 
thou make thee, in all the gates which the Lord thy Gog 
giveth thee, throughout thy tribes, and they shall judge th 
people with just judgment.” When will they learn frop 
the theology, the prophecy, thehistory, of the Bible thy 
any “availability” short of this is “ availability” for an 
tion’s destructior, and for the perdition of ungodly me 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness, who consent wig 
thieves, and strike hands with oppressors ? 


—— — >- —t oor 
CHANGE In the REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 


We publish, today, the Repusiican PLATFORM adopiaj 
recently, at Chicago, together with the statement by Ty 
Tribune, of the principal points of difference between this 
and the Philadelphia platform of 1856. The two are pub 
lished side by side, in parallel columns, in The Tribune, by 
we have room only for the new one. We have compard 
them, and find the Tribune’s statement essentially correg: 
but think it proper to call attention, more distinctly, to the 
importance of these changes. 

1. The Platform of 1856, while it silently dropped th 
“Free Soil” motto of “No more slave States,” did not dt 
tinctly say, as Republican orators and Editors have 80 fr 
quently said since, that the party was ready to admit ney 
slave States, whenever they presented themselves with cm 
stitutions approved hy the people, establishing or recogni 
ing slavery. 

2. The Platform of 1856, though, after having pledgei 
the party “the principles promulgated in the Declaration 
Independence,”—in its specification of measures, it applied 
these principles to the exclusion of slavery from the Tem. 
tories only, omitting to mention the States, did not distinctly 
disclaim, as Republican orators and editors have so frequently 
disclaimed since, any intention of applying these principle 
for the abolition of slavery in the States. Col. Fremont’ 
letter, did indeed contain such a disclaimer, but Abolititin 
ists voting for him, would not admit that they voted for bs 
disclaimer, because they said it was not contained in th 
Platform / It was a lame excuse, to be sure, but*they male 
it do, for want of a better. 

But the new Platform of 1860, adopted at Chicago, throw 
aside ambiguity. and makes a clean breast of the matter, # 
far as applying the principles of the Declaration of Inte 
pendence to the States for the abolition of slavery is co» 
cerned. The “Constitution of the United States’’—in th 
presence of slavery—is made to dwarf itself down intos 
constitution for “the Territories.” The fourth resolutim 
will be found to cover that ground perfectly. “The righ 
of each State to order and control its own domestic instite 
tions” (not excepting slavery) is distinctly affirmed, a % 
right,”—“essential” to the balance of power, &c. kc. m 
king slavery, as Gov. McDaffie said, “the corner stone of ot 
Republican edifice.” 

By the same resolution, and by the same language (sine 
no discrimination between old and new “States,” is evé 
hinted at), “the right” of a new State to come into the Unio 
with slavery, is, with sufficient distinctness, conceded like 
wise. This fulfills tae prediction of radical abolitiosisis 
years ago—and for which they were derided, as “impracti 
ables’”—that those who conceded the Constitutional right of 
the old States to retain slavery, would ultimately be 
pelled to concede the right of new States to come into tht 
Union with slavery. 

All this agrees well with the past and present course df 
The Tribune, and with Republican speeches in Congr 
generally,—but it puts a veto upon the claims of scores 
thousands of voting Republicans, that such concessions # 
disclaimers had never been authorized by the party, ot 
bodied in its Platform. This cannot be said, now, nor cad 
uneasy consciences be, longer, pacified with this plea. Som 
thing else must be devised, or the party abandoned. 

3. In 1856, it was a grave question among the leaders of 
the party whether the “Know Nothing,” or “Native A® 
erican” creed should not be incorporated into the Platfor® 
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so as to catch the “Know Nothing” votes. But the very 
qpposite doctrine is DOW affirmed in the fourteenth resolu- 
tion, to catch the Germans, though at the risk of losing 
Massachusetts, where Republicanism and Native-ism have 
amalgamated, and whose delegates opposed the change. 

We think the Platform in this respect, is improved, but 
wish we could see evidence that it was done from principle, 
instead of policy. 

4, A fourth change is the addition of a protective Tariff 

lank to the platform, a measure which the N. Y. Evening 

Post, the N. Y¥. Times and even the N. Y. Tribune, (zeal- 
ous for the apt | 
days, declared imposible, or equivalent to a disruption of 
the Republican party. But the change was made te secure 
Mr, H. C. Carey of Philadelphia, the manufacturing capi- 
talist and political economist, who is supposed to carry 
PENNSYLVANIA in his pocket-book. This change we deem 
wrong in principle, and suicidal in policy. If the party 
should come into power, on this platform, the success would 
be equivalent to a defeat. 

Thus much for changes. Further remarks on the plat 
form, might be made, and perhaps, may be, hereafter. 


_ tre 


Tue Rient Way THe Sare Way, proved by emancipation 
in the British West Indies and elsewhere. By L. Marta 
Cup. New York, Published and for sale at 5 Beekman 
Street, 1860 ; pp. 95. 

Weare very glad that Mrs. Child, has rendered this time- 
ly and additional service to the anti-slavery cause. Such a 
work was very much needed. The researches of Thome 
and Kimball and others, soon after emancipation, were con- 
sidered as settling the question. ‘The Colonial Legislatures, 
the British Parliament, the Queen in her Speech from the 
throne, added their attestation. More than all; the 
West India planters themselves, once the fanatical opposers 
of abolition, acknowledged it to have proved a blessing. To 
crown the whole, Edward Everett, in view of this united 
testimony declared that the safety and benefits of emancipa- 
tion could no longer be doubted. And, for years, not an 
anti-abolitionist moved his tongue, on that subject. The 
New York Observer, that had promised to concede that the 
abolitionists were right, provided “the West India experi- 
ment worked well” was again and again challenged to im- 
peach the testimony or redeem its pledge, was as dumb as 
it now is to the questions of the Independent. , 

But a new generation has come on the stage, needing the 
same information over again. Thome and Kimball’s work 
has long been out of print. Misrepresentation has been at 
work. Pretended evidences of the bad effects of emancipa- 
tion in Jamaica have been paraded before the public. On 
the other hand, Mr. Bleby, Wesleyan Missionary, has given 
his counter testimony, explaining the causes of pecuniary 
difficulties in the island. Mr. Bigelow of the N. Y. Evening 
Post, has added his observations, while there. And so has 
Mr. Charles Tappan of Boston. A correspondent of the 
N. Y. Times, has stated many important facts. Other ac- 
counts have reached us by way of Great Britain. There 
was need that these scattering testimonies should be brought 
together, and connected with the former statistics. Mrs. 
Child was the proper person to do it, faithfully, judiciously 
and attractively. 

She has done even more than this. Her pamphlet opens 
with a Chapter on “ The West Indies before the abolition of 
slavery.” This was beginning in the proper place, and fur- 
nishing the key to the whole subject. Jamaica was bank- 
rupt before emancipation, and that event broke the sudden- 
news of the fall. Under the workings of free labor it is now 
beginning to rise again. The main points of Thome and 
Kimball's work are next added, showing the immediate ef- 
fects of emancipation. Later facts are then introduced 
showing the progress of things since. The pretense that 
the colored people are idle and will not work, for proper 
wages, and that they are in an unthrifty condition, is tri- 
“3 sap dap cae Over 100,000 of them, equal at least 
von me the number of slaveholders in the United States 

“dy proprietors of landed estates, and the num- 
te “a be continually increasing. Such are the men of 
Sieciien Ippantly said, that “ they cannot take care of 
of Mrs er oe be better off in slavery.” The work 
pe iat s should be in the hands of every abolitionist, 

€ spread, broad cast, over the land. 
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Alvan Stewart on Slavery. 
WriTinGs anp Speecues or ALVAN STEWART ON SLAVERY: 
—Edited by Luther Rawson Marsh. New-York,—A. B. 
Burdick, 145 Nassau Street, 12mo. pp. 425. 


The present volume, as we learn from the preface, is not 
the biography of Alvan Stewart, which is still in Process of 
preparation, hereafter to appear, but consists chiefly of se- 
lections and extracts from his writings and speeches on 
slavery, which are regarded of special interest and impor- 
tance at the present time. The materials were superabun™ 
dant: the difficulty must have been in the selection. Mr. 
Marsh has succeeded as well, in the task, as could be rea- 
sonably expected, of any one. He has certainly selected a 
rich variety, well adapted to arrest attention, and secure an 
eager perusal of the whole. The union of profound thought 
with brilliant wit, of lively illustration with grave argument, 
in the writings and sayings of Alvan Stewart, invest them 
with a peculiar charm, give them ready access to widely 
different classes of minds, and greatly enlarge the field of 
their effective influence. We anticipate an extensive and 
ready sale for this volume and an increasing demand for the 
next, in which we hope to find in Mr. Stewart’s famous ar- 
gument on the power of Congress over slavery in the States, 
which we miss, here. 

- tt oe 


CORRECTION, 


Mr. Goopett :—In The Principia of May 12, you speak 
of a colored man, Rev. Lemuel Haynes, who “was the much 
beloved and respected pastor of a church and congregation 
of whites, and in high esteem among his clerical brethren,” 
and you seem to make his residence in Massachusetts, in the 
last century. Are you in no mistake with regard to time 
and place? A colored pastor of the same name and de- 
scription was a long time connected with a church and con- 
gregation of whites,in Rutland Vt. in the present century. 

I. 8. 

Our correspondent is doubtless correct. The western 
part of Massachusetts borders on Vermont, and Rutland is 
not far North of the line. We had supposed the date to be 
further back. The prejudice against color is shown, by 
this correction to be even more modern than we stated it to 
be.—Epiror. 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 





Tue Nominations—THeE PLatForm. 

Our account of the proceedings last week, closed with 
Friday morning, when we were obliged to send our paper 
to press. The telegraph brought the news of the nomina- 
tions in the afternoon. Our readers will have heard the re- 
sult, but it may be well to record the ballots by which the 
result was reached. 

FOR PRESIDENT. 
FIRST BALLOT. 


For Mr. Seward...... 17314 For Mr. McLean........ 12 
For Mr. Lincoln. ..... 102 ~=—“ For Mr. Collamer........ 10 
For Mr. Cameron..... 5014 For Mr. Wade...... ee 
‘For Mr. Chase......... 49 For Mr. Sumner.......... 1 
For Mr. Bates......... 48 For Mr. Read......... an 
For Mr. Dayton....... 14 For Mr. Fremont. ......... 1 


Whole number of votes 465; necessary to a choice, 233. 
SECOND BALLOT. 


For Mr. Seward...... 1841; For Mr. Dayton......... 10 

For Mr. Lincoln. ..... 181 For Mr. McLean.......... 8 

For Mr. Chase....... 421; For Mr. Cameron......... 2 

For Mr. Bates....... 35 PF eee 2 
THIRD BALLOT. 

For Mr. Lincoln, .... 354 For Mr. Dayton.......... 1 

For Mr. Seward..... 1101g For Mr. McLean........ 1¢ 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT. 
FIRST BALLOT. 





For Mr. Hamlin....... 194 For Mr. Davis......... 
For Mr. Clay.......... 1013 For Mr. Houston,.....,. 
For Mr. Hickman...... 58 For Mr. Dayton........ 3 
For Mr. Reeder....... 51 For Mr. Reed.......... 1 
For Mr. Banks........ 384 
SECOND BALLOT. 

For Mr. Hamlin....... 367 = For Mr. Clay.......... 86 | 

For Mr. Hickman......... 13 
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REPUBLICAN PLATFORM- 


Adopted at Chicago May, 1860, copied from the N. Y. 
Tribune. 

Resolved, That we, the delegated representatives of the 
Republican Electors of the United States, in Convention as- 
sem bled, in the discharge of the duty we owe to our consti- 
tuents and our country, unite in the following declarations : 

First : That the history of the nation during the last four 
years has fully established the propriety and necessity of 
the organization and ——— of the Republican party, 
and that the causes which called it into existence are perma- 
nent in their nature, and now more than ever before demand 
its peaceful and constitutional triumh. 

Second : That the maintenance of the principles promulga- 
ted in the Declaration of Independence, and embodied in 
the Federal Constitution, is essential to the persevation of 
our republican institutions; that the Federal Constitution, 
the rights of the States, and the Union of the States, must 
and shall be preserved ; and that we re-assert “these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, governments are institut- 
ed among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

Third: That to the Union of the States this nation owes 
its unprecedented increase in population ; its surprising de- 
velopment of material resources ; its rapid augmentation of 
wealth ; its happiness at home and its honor abroad; gnd 
we hold in abhorrence all schemes for disunion, come from 
whatever source they may ; and we congratulate the coun- 
try that no Republican Member of Congress has uttered or 
countenanced a threat of disunion, so often made by Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress without rebuke and with ap- 
plause from their political associates; and we denounce 
those threats of disunion, in case of a popular overthrow of 
their ascendency, as denying the vital principles of a free 
Government, and as an avowal of contemplated treason, 
which it is the imperative duty of an indignant people 
strongly to rebuke and forever silence. 

Fourth : That the mainteriance. inviolate, of the rights of 
the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions, according to its 
own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
power on which the perfection and endurance of our politi- 
cal faith depends, and we denounce the lawless invasion 
by armed force of any State or Territory, no matter un- 
der what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes. 

Fifth: That the present Democratic Administration has 
far exceeded our worst apprehensions, in its measureless 
subserviency to the exactions of a sectional interest, as is es- 
pecially evident in its desperate exertions to force the in- 
famous Lecompton Constitution upon the protesting people 
of Kansas—in construing the personal relation between mas- 
ter and servant to involve an unqualified property in per- 
sons—in its attempted enforcement everywhere, on land and 
sea, through the intervention of Congress and the Federal 
Courts of the extreme pretentions of a purely local interest, 
and in its gencral and unvarying abuse of the power intrust. 
ed to it by a confiding people. 

Sixth : That the people’ justly view with alarm the reck- 
less extravagance which pervades every department of the 
Federal Government ; that a return to rigid economy and 
accountability is indispensable to arrest the system of plun- 
der of the public treasury by favored partisans; while the 
recent startling developments of fraud and corruption at the 
Federal metropolis, show that an entire change of adminis- 
tration is imperatively demanded. 

Seventh: That the new dogma that the Constitution of its 
own force carries Slavery into any or all the Territories of 
the United States, is a dangerous political heresy, at vari- 
ance with the explicit provisions of that instrument itself 
with co-temporaneous oes, and with legislative an 
judicial precedent, is revolutionary in its tendency and sub- 
versive of the peace and harmony of the country. 

Eighth : That the normal condition of all the territory of 
the United States is that of Freedom; that as our republi- 
can fathers, when they had abolished Slayery in all our na- 
tional territory, ordained that no person should be deprived 
| of life, liberty, or property, without the process of law, it 
| becomes our duty, by legislation, whenever such legislation 
| is necessary, to maintain this provision of the Constitution 
| against all attempt to violate it; and we deny the authorit 
| of Congress, of a Territorial Legislature, or ef any individ. 
| uals, to give legal existence to Slavery in any Territory of 
| the United States. 








|  Ninti: That we brand the recent reopening of the Afri- 
1, | can slave-trade, under the cover of our national flag, aided 


by perversions of judicial power, as acrime against humani- 
ty, a burni.g sha:ie to our country and age, and we call 


| upon Congress to take prompt and efficient measures for the 
g | total and fival suppression of that execrable traffic. 


Tenth : That in the recent vetoes by their Federal Gov- 


| ernors of the acts of the Legislatures of Kansas aud Nebras- 
| ka, prohibiting Slavery in these Territories, we find a prac- 


tical illustration of the boasted Democratic principle of non- 
intervention and Popular Sovereignty, embodied in the Kan- 


| sas and Nebraska bill, and a denunciation of the deception 


and fraud involved therein. 


Eleventh: That Kansas should of right be immediatel 


| admitted as a State under the Constitution recently forme 
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and adopted by her people, and accepted by the House of 
Representatives. 

welfth : That while providing revenue for the support of 
the General Government by duties upon imposts, sound 
policy requires such an adjustment of these imposts as to 
encourage the development of the industrial interest of the 
whole country, and we commend that policy of national ex- 


changes which secures to the working-men liberal wages, 


to agriculture remunerating price, to mechanics and manu- 

facturers, an adequate reward for their skill, labor and enter- 

— and to the nation commercial prosperity and indepen- 
ence. 

Thirteenth : That we protest against any sale or aliena- 
tion to others of the public lands held by actual settlers, 
and against any view of the free Homestead policy which 
regards tho settlers as paupers, or supplicants for sable boun- 
ty, and we demand the passage by Chagoo of the complete 
and tho satisfactory Homestead measure which has already 
passed the House. 

Fourteenth : That the Republican party is opposed to any 

in our Naturalization laws, or any State legislation by 
which the rights of citizenship hitherto accorded to immigrants 
from foreign lands shall be abridged or impaired ; and in favor 
of giving full and efficient protection to the rights of all classes 
of citizens, whether native or naturalized, both at home or 


abroad. 

_—- : That appropriations by Congress for River and 
Harbor Improvements of a national character, required for the 
accommodation and security of an existing Commerce, are au- 
thorized by the Constitution and justified by an obligation of 
the Government to protect the lives and property of its citi- 
zens. 


Federal Government ought to render immediate and efficient 
aid in its constraction, and that, as preliminary thereto, a daily 
overland mail ehould be promptly established. 
Seventeeth: Finally, having thus set forth our distinctive | 
—- and views, we invite the co-operation of all citizens, | 
owever differing on other questions, who substantially agree | 
with us in their affirmance and support. 





The N. Y. Tribune explains the points of difference between 
the platforms of 1856 and 1860. The first point it notices is | 
in reference to the repeal of the Missouri compromise, and the 
affairs of Kansas. It then proceeds. 


The platform of 1860 differs from that of 1856 inseveral other | 
particulars. 

While it emphatically condemns the extension of Slavery, it 
carefully affirms the rights of each State to order and control 
its own domestic institutions. 

It soe such an adjustment of the Tariff that while the 
needful revenue is raised for the support of the government 
the industrial interest of the country shall be developed for _ the, 
benefit of the workingman, the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
artisan. 

It demands that the Public Lands of the country shall be 
held for the benefit of the tillers of the soil, and maintains that 
the squatter who has reclaimed a farm from the wilderness shall 
be sovereign thereof, and shall not be dispossessed. 

It opposes any change in the Naturalization laws, whether 
- Federal or State legislation, by which there shall be any 
abridgment of the rights of citizenship hitherto accorded to im- 
migrants from other lands. | 

It favors a railroad from Ocean to Ocean, and asks for a daily | 
overland mail to connect the two sides of the continent as a 
preliminary step to the more perfect communication. 

> oor = 
The Steamboat Explosion on Seneca Lake. 
| From the Philadelphia Inquirer. | 
Warkins, N. Y., May 19, 1860. 

This village, situated at the lower end of Lake Seneca, 
twenty miles above Elmira and near the Canandaigua and 
Elmira Railroad, was the scene of a terrible accident this 
morning, by which two lives were lost, three persons were 
seriously scalded, and the steamboat Ben Loder blown 
nearly to pieces. 

About half-past six o’clock A. M. the Bon Loder cast off 
her moorings and swung around into the lake. On the first 
application of steam to the machinery one of her boilers ex- 
ploded with a tremendous concussion. The boat, which is 
the largest upon the lake, was shattered in all her upper 
decks and works. 

At the time of the occurence, William Hillicus, the as- 
sistan engineer, was in the engine room. He was maimed 
and scalded terribly, and died in a short time. 

The chief engineer, Aaron Stout, was with the captain at 
the wheel. Both men escaped with slight wounds. 

The firemen, Patrik Moore and Charles O’Brien, together 
with the a boy named Alonzo Proof, were dangerously in- 
jured. Moore, it is understood, has since died, and there is | 
but slight hope of the recovery of the others. 

Thore were no passengers on board. The freight con- | 
sisted of fifteen horses and mules, belonging to canal boats | 








Sixteenth : That a railroad to the Pacific Ocean is impera- | mation as to the identity of the body. 
tively demanded by the interests of the whole country ; that the | ; 





—s % ‘ : l : a 
which the Loder was about to take in tow. The animals were | ance for the eventual expulsion of Austria from Ven, 

all either killed or mutilated. and have even some hopes that when the time has ap 
| The sight, after the explosion, was a terrible one, the for making an end to the maladministration of Naples, }, 
writhing bodies of the injured men and quadrupeds being | will not oppose the annexation of the southern portio, 4 
mingled in one chaos, while the scalding steam was spend- the peninsula more strongly than that of Tuscany ang the 
| ing itself without hindrance. , Legations. The Austrian Cabinet, on the other hand, hay, 
| The Loder was not an old boat, and the boilers are sup- ing failed to conciliate Russia, where the avowed enemy ¢ 
| posed to have been sound. The allegation is that the safe- Austria, Gorchakoff, is still at the head of affairs, are un 
| ty valve was out of order, and indicated “low steam” when trying either to come to terms with France, or enter into » 
| there was actually an immense head on. alliance with Prussia, though their double game will ing 
Hillicus and Moore both leave families, the former (fifty probably end in a failure. It is said, as the Nord and¢y 
years of age) leaving a wife and six children, for whom ogne Guzette state, that Francis Joseph contemplates eye, 
| much sympathy is expressed. _ temporary retirement from affairs, that under the preteny 
| The spot at which the accident occurred is one of the most | of a long visit to foreign countries, he is willing to introg 
beautiful on the lake. The wreck yet remains as at the time | his more popular brother Ferdinand Maximilian, who by 
of the explosion, and has attracted numerous visiters from | just returned from Brazil, with the Regency, and recalling 
all the adjacent sections. the Archduke Stephen from his exile in Germany, to Appoiag 
——_ 00 —-—— him once more Palatine of Hungary, which would imply, 
} Montreat, May 20, 1860. | return te constitutional government. But this report tally 
There was quite a snow-storm in this locality last night. | so little with the personal character of the Emperor, tha] 
mention it only on account of its great circulation, withoy 


Detroit, Saturday, May 19, 1860. on & 
| The body of a respectable appearing man, evidently a | believing it. So much is cortain, that the confusion in ty 
Austrian Empire must lead to a change in the system ofy, 


| seaman, with the name of P. Young on the watch pocket of 
his pants, was taken from the river here to-day. The inquest | ministration, though it is very questionable whether erp 
is adjourned till Monday for the purpose of obtaining infor- | Such @ change can prevent the disruption of that Sta» 
which, with its demoralized army, bankrupt treasury, ay 


ee ee disorganized administration, has ceased to have any weigh 
SOUTH AMERICA | in Europe. 
CHILI. | 

This Republic seems to be in a highly prosperous condi- | 

tion. New mines of copper and silver are being discovered | From the London Times. 
in all the mineral districts, of exceeding richness. Com-| The contradictory accounts of the last few days respeet 
merce is greatly increasing. Agriculture is prospering, and | ing the movements of Garibaldi are now explained, a 
great public improvements are progressing and in contem- | there can be no doubt that that gallant captain has ong 
plation. In the Province of Coquimbo, where ten gold | more devoted his sword and his life ina most perilous @ 
mines, twenty silver, and three hundred copper ones, are | terprise for the freedom of his oppressed countrymen. Gay 
already worked,a rich copper mine has been discovered, | baldi, as our correspondent at Turin yesterday informed te 
A great discovery of silver and cop- | public, set sail from Genoa on the night of Friday last, a 


| was expected to reach the Sicilian coast on Sunday. Wit 
| 











GARIBALDI AND SICILY. - 


yielding 40 per cent. 
per mines in the Province of Aconcagua is also spoken of. 
BOLIVIA. | him go a chosen few of those Cacciatori delle Alpi whosea, 
Dr. Linanes is still keeping up a large force in anticipa- | ploits achieved this time last oo at Como and Vares, 
tion of a war with Peru. Belzu has not yet entered Bolivia, against better soldiers than serve King Francis, are so fresh 
but is expected daily. The Government has fears that he | 1 memory, and ° number of officers who acquired the Gea 
will endeavor to incite an insurrection, but is amply pre- | eral’s confidence in his South American and Italian com 
pared to repress all disturbances. | paigns. This little band was to be immediately followed 
Jcniinee~shlineaatalialaaitatcdditi | by anothef, which, without justifying the description of 
EUROPE. |“expeditionary corps d’armee,” since applied to it by the 
| Patrie, will doubtless prove strong enough, supposing itt 
Turin, May 4, 1860. | effect a landing, to enable Garibaldi to give organizatio 
Distrust reigns from one end of Europe to the other. Per- | unity, and a firm basis tothe pratriotic movement, and # 
tugal has suddenly become alarmed by the rumor that Na- | secure the ultimate triumph ofthe nation over the Bourbou, 
poleon, with his desire for the consolidatiion of the Latin | jts deadliest enemies. ‘The great want of the Sicilians is fire 
races, has promised Spain the eventual annexation of the | arms and leaders aceustomed to create which was the wor 
neighboring kingdom. Belgium and Prussia are threatened | of the late King’s life, one for which he has received co 
by the theory of natural boundaries. The annexation of | siderable credit, has distinguished itself in the recent eo 
Northern Savoy distresses Switzerland and Southern | flicts only by barbarity and want of discipline. To plunde 
Germany ; the activity of Lamorciere in organizing the | houses and monasteries, murder women and children, asi 
Political troops greatly displeases the Government here at | fire towns, makes up the sum of its bravery and skill 
Turin ; and the often denied and still again reviving news | The private and authentie letters of English travelers are 
of negotiations betweeen Denmark and France disturb | full of contempt for the military character of the royal # 
Northern Germany. Austria has enough on her hands in | diery. Still, when large numbers of them well provided 
Hungary not to feel comfortable ; and the question of the | with artillery come into collision with small bodies of ill. 
East, continually mentioned by the French papers, lies like armed insurgents, they generally, though not always, gt 
a nightmare upon all the diplomatists of the Continent. | the victory. 
Russia alone looks quietly upon this confusion. Prince | 
Gorchakoff has reconquered the confidence of the Czar, and | 
seems to have come to some understanding with Napoleon | 
which makes a European coalition against the supremacy  Mazzini to the Sicilians : ina 
of France impossible. If the reorganization of Germany, | “Sicilians: When I, almost 30 years ago, inscribed 8 
by means of Prussia, is still possible, it will certainly be | the banner of young Italy the word ‘ Unity ; when I said 
promoted by England, but we know that German politics | that a popular insurrection might expel Anstria from Lom- 











PROCLAMATION OF MAZZ1N1. 
The following is the text of the proclamation adressed by 


| never progresses with the required speed, and therefore | | bardy, and overthrow the thrones of the despots of Flor- 


fear that long before the necessary preparations have been ence, Rome, and Naples, practical men laughed at me for 
made, the hour of trial will have arrived. The old states- | thinking of impossible dreams, and declared as a Utopis? 
men of the Orleans school are taken aback by the boldness | scheme what is now the most ardent with of every Italias 


| of the Napoleonic policy ; and Guizot said lately that the | —the political unity of that peninsula. 


success of Napoleon III. makes him doubt the genius of Na-| “Facts have justified my assertions, the novelas ‘ 
If ever, it is now, that France is at the head of | 1848 have proved that not a throne, even when supported 7 
foreign bayonets, could stand against the will of the people; 

the events which have taken place in Italy during the last 
| twelve months clearly show that unity will be no longer * 


poleon I. 
Europe, and kings and nations look with awe to the mys- 
terious power of the Tuileries. Of all the nations of Eu- 
rope the Italians trust Napoleon most. They belicve that 
by the cession of Nice and Savoy they have bought his alli- | 


























dream, but areality,when the people who still groan in chainé 
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erm 
oe a strong and fresh impulse to events, and resume a vig- 
orous initiative. 

“Gieilians! Be you the first ; show that you have not de- 

erated since the days of your ancestors. Revolution is 
anent in Sicily, says old Europe. Let it be once more 
right, and let this time be the last. Let insurrection spread 
from one end to another of your island ; fight like heroes, 
gs you are in the habit of doing, and you will be victorious. 

“The Government of the Bourbons having been broken 
down, we will proclaim that which Center Italy has al- 
ready chosen, the only one that can be called Italian, that 
of the brave and gallant King. Let us, therefore, inscribe on 
our banners the word ‘Annexation.’ 

“Before being a Republican, I was in favor of unity, for 
it appeared to me that a republic alone could lead to it. It 
was mistaken. Victor Emmanuel made Italy progress to- 
ward that object; he will lead her to it, if the people will 
assist him. I thus sacrifice old ideas to old principle ; and 
with you, Sicilians, and all the other people of the Italian 

insula, who will henceforth form only one nation with 
you, I ery, ‘Long live Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy!’ 

“Sicilians, the hour has struck! In the name of Italy, to 
arms! Josep Mazzin1.” 

—>— o> 
POLITICAL. 


From Wasuineton Crry May 20. 
Correspondence of the Tribune. 


The excitements of the week, over the Presidential nomina- 
tion, have been very great at the Capital. The members of 
Congress generally, though feeling an interest in the result 
never surpassed on any former occasion, have mostly remained 
at their post of duty, carefully abstaining from active partici- 
pation in the doings of the Convention. Almost universally, 
the great concern and thought has been for success. This de- 
sire has overtopped every other, and quite overshadowed all 
personal considerations. While Mr. Seward’s ability and ser- 
vices have been cheerfully recognized, there was a prevailing, 
sentiment, almost universally among the members of both 
Houses, that it would be impossible to elect him. This con- 
viction, reluctantly reached, after long consideration, was most 
conscientiously entertained, and greatly depened the feeling and 
anxiety with which the doings of the Convention were watched. 
Mr. Seward was known to be strong, not only by virtue of his 
position as a leader and expounder of the principles of the Re- 
lican organization, but also as the representative of powerful 
material interests centering in New-York, and as the focus of 
extensively ramified political combinations. His own ardent 
desires and confident expectations, which all were sorry to see 
thwarted, formed another extraneous source of strength that it 
was felt would have great weight, in a Convention of sympa- 
thizing friends. Altogether, I may say, the feeling among the 
Republicans of Congress, with few exceptions. was rather that 
ofapprehension of his nomination than any other. 

The objections to Mr. Seward asa candidate (I speak of 
Washington) were twofold. In the first place, there was that 
leading objection, familiar to all the country, that he held the 
most advanced position on the Slavery question, and, whether 
justly or unjustly, in no matter is associated in the public mind 
with the idea of extreme radicalism on that subject. Then it 
was known that he held a more clearly defined position of an- 
tagonism to the various elements of which the Opposition is 
composed, outside of Republicanism pure and simple, than al- 
most any other man in the party. He had, for example. 
fought the American or Know-Nothing element with great ex- 
Plicitness. That portion of the Opposition in such States as 
Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and New-York, was believed 
to be irrevocably opposed’ to him. In addition to this, the 
South, and the Northern Pro-Slavery journals, had charged 
bim with being the great offender against the peace and har- 
mony of the country, the most radical and dangerous of all 
men; and in this way had filled the public mind, and especial- 
ly the commercial and conservative circles, with all maoner 
of unfounded suspicions and prejudices in regard to him 

There have been many complaints of Mr. Seward 
for bis uniform votes for lavish expediture, general and particn- 
lar, but never any for being too prudent or fastidious. Mr. 
Seward bas acquired great strength among a powerful and in- 
fluential class by his uniform liberal voting upon all money 
questions. And this source of influence ‘s of a commanding 
character at all political conventions, while it is a source of 
‘questionable weakness in a popular canvass. 


Mr. Greetey on the Chicago Convention—Extracts from the Tri- 
bune. 

My mind had been long before deliberately made up that the 
nomination of Gov. Seward for President was unadvisable and 
unsafe; yet I had resolved to avoid this Convention, for obvious 
reasons. ° © ®@ 

{Mr. G. proceeds to say that he went, because he was appoin- 
ted to supply the place of a delegate from Oregon, who could 
not attend. | 

I went to Chicago to do my best to nominate Judge Bates, 
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unless facts there developed should clearly render another choice 
advisable. I deemed Judge Bates the very man to satisfy and 
attract the great body of conservative and quiet voters, who 
have hitherto stood aloof from fhe Republican organization, 
not because they dissent from our principles, but because they 
have been taught to distrust and hate us on other grounds. 

. a And now, when all the world is raining boquets on 
on the successful nominee, so that, if he were not a very tall 
man, he might stand a chance to be smothered under them, 
when thousands are rushing to bore him out of house and home, 
and snowing him white with letters, and trying to plaster him 
all over with their advertising placards, I, who knew and es- 
teemed him ten years ago reitererate that I think Judge Bates, 
to whom I never spoke nor wrote, would have been the wiser 
choice. I say this, knowing well that his nomination would 
have fallen like a wet blanket on nearly the whole party, that 
thousands would have sworn never to support it, and that 
counter nominations would have been got up, or seriously 
threatened. 

' The outside or volunteer attendauce from this State 
was very formidable in numbers, as much of it was weighty in 
character ; but some portion of it—as was perhaps inevitable— 
was otherwise. Noisy bar-room denunciations of anti Seward 
men from this State, as ingrates and traitors; claims for Gov. 
Seward not only not only of the exclusive leadership, but even 
of the authorship of the Republican party ; public boasts that 
ever so much money could be raised to carry Seward’s election, 
and none at all for that of anybody else, with triumphant que- 
ries—‘‘If you don’t nominate Seward, where will you get your 
money ?’’—these were the weapons only of the lowest stratum 
of New York politicians, yet they had a most damaging eflect. 
The Western Republicans insist that they formed the Republi- 
can party in their several States, a year before New York fell 
into line with them. As to money, they had no faith that 
elections were, or could be honestly carried by it, and no belief 
that any considerable sum was needed for that purpose. If it 
was, they preferred to earn it, by splitting rails at fifty cents a 
day, tu having it even seem to influence their choice of a can- 
didate for President. 

I was mainly out of the canvass through Wednesday night, 
and most of Thursday, being engaged in the labors of the Plat- 
form Committee. At 11 p* m. the Committee of one from each 
State and Territory represented, finding its progress impeded by 
its own unwieldiness, deputed its labors primarily to a sub- 
committee of five, and adjourned to the next morning, leaving 
the sub-committee to labor through the night, and be ready to 
report at the adjourned meeting. That the Platform present- 
ed, is so generally satisfactory, as it has proved, is eminently 
due to John A. Kasson of Iowa, whose efforts to reconcile differ- 
enees, and secure the largest liberty of sentiment consistent 
with fidelity to Republican principles, were most effective and 
untiring. I think no former Platform, ever reflected more fair- 
ly and fnlly, the average convictions of a great National party. 

>= 

The bill providing for the return to Africa of the negroes res- 
cued from the slavers William and Wildfire, was, after an anima- 
ted discussion, in which the Southern extremists, exhibited 
great reluctance to part with the sable strangers, passed by a 
decided majority. Mr. Davis’ resolutions having been called 
up, Mr. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, expressed his views upon the 
general subject. The Senate proceeded to vote upon them, 
passing the first and second by a vote of 36 to 20. Mr. Cling- 
man desired to amend the third, by a declaration that nothing 
in the actual condition of the Territories, calls for Cougression- 
al intervention. Mr. Brown desired to amend the amendment, 
by asserting that such intervention is imprratively needed. 
Neither motion prevailed, and the resolution was adopted. 
Pending the voting the Senate adjourned. The House passed 
the Pacifi: Telegraph bill, with an ameudment throwing the 
contract open to c mprtition. The Pacific Railroad bill, as the 
order of the day, was discu-sed by Mr. Curtis. who explained 
and advocated its provisions. and it was finally made the order 
for Monday and ‘Tuesday.— Times. 

(ee 

The Methodist Conference, yesterday, continued to discuss 
the reports on Slavery. Dr. Haven concluded his speech in fa- 
vor of the majority report, and then Dr. Durbin presented a 
substitute for that document, in support of which, he delivered 








an address conservative in tone. On motion of Dr. Curry, this 
substitute was tabled by the decided votetof 186 to 83. This 
vote, however, was not regarded as a fair test of the sentiment 
of the Conference.— Times. 
—— + 
The Great Tornado. 
Cincinnati, Wednesday, May 23, 1860. 

The morning papers are filled with accounts of the storm. 
It is supposed to have extended from Louisville to Marietta, 
following the course of the river. The damage done is estima- 
ted at $1,000,000. All the towns and villages on the river 
above this have suffered severely. 

Thirty-six pairs of coal-boats are known to have sank, and 
over 100 lives are lost. All the steamboats on the river are 
more or less injured. At Louisvilleand New-Albany the storm 
was not so disastrous as in this vicinity. but a great many 
houses are unroofed, and trees and fences blown down, 


LouisviLLeE, Wednesday, May 23, 1860. 

A tornado, the most violent ever known, visited this city on 
Monday afternoon accompanied with lightning, rain, and bail, 
unroofing houses, uprooting trees, and doing other damage. 
Two men were killed, and several wounded. On the rivera 
fleet of coal-boats was sunk, anda number of steamboats dam- 
aged and wrecked. The storm was from the north west, and 
was equally destructive in this vicinity. 
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-Mexican News. 
Cuar_eston, Wednesday, May, 23, 1860. 

The Charleston Courier has a special dispatch stating that 
the steamer Pocahontas has arrived at New-Orleans with Vera 
Cruz dates of the 6th inst. 

Zaloaga issued a decree on the first of May, deposing Mira- 
mon and assuming the Presidency. The movement caused 
great alarm. 

Miramon had sustained several reverses, and imposed heavy 
loans on the city of Mexico and the foreign commercial houses. 

Uraga, with 6,000 Liberals, occupied Guanajuato on the 5th 
of May, preparatory to attacking the capital. 

The Courier has a special dispatch from New-Orleans stat- 
ing that a crisis is impending in Mexico ; that great distress is 
prevailing there, and that Zuloaga is forming an expedition 
against Puebla under Miranda. 

2 
New-Orteans, Thursday, May 24. 

Advices have been received here from Galveston, Texas, sta 
ting that a meeting of the principal citizens was held there, ir- 
respective of party, to take action in regard to the secession of 
the Southern delegates from the Charleston Convention, and 
that the Southern Platform was fully indorsed. 

——— 
Boston, Thursday, May 24. 

At a meeting of the Governor and Council, to-day, a procla- 
mation was issued, convening an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture on Wednesday next, to adopt measures for the prevention 
of the spread of the cattle disease. 
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For the Principia. 





A PARTING WORD. 


Glance o’er the past with softened gaze, 
Remembering but its brightest days,— 
And in the sunbeams thronging gay, 
Where Love’s bright buds and blossoms lay, 
Still rendering up a sweet perfume, 
And asking in your heart for room ; 
Then nestling in some fragrant cup, 
That calls but gentle memories up, 
Or in the blue-bell’s tinkling drum, 
Where soft eyes speak, and love-notes hum ; 
See me in some such well-loved flower ; 
Or calling back some sunny hour,— 
If I with dear ones there you see, 
Not else, —sweet friend, remember me. 
ESE SS a ee 
For “ The Principia.’’ 
CHAPTERS TO YOUNG MEN, 
ON 


HOW TO WIN 


CHAPTER VI.—A little good bye chat. 

Well, Ned, are you trying it? Have you become fully 
convinced of the length and breadth of the undertaking? I 
know you admit the reasonableness of all I have said, and 
I know you have too high an opinion of Susie to think she 


A WIFE. 
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would take up with one whit less of a man than I have de- 
scribed, and that you love her so well you would’nt have 
her do it if she would! When you think of her you havea 
very high ideal of manhood. Now, strive to attain to it— 
she will love you, and help you. You are on the right 
track! 

Will, and George, are you becoming more manly, more 
gentlemanly? Are you sure you are not trying to pass 
yourself off with the respective counterfeits of these quali- 
ties—conceitedness, or foppishness? Are you? 

For all of you, I have an additional word of exhortation. 
Now don’t laugh, or don’t “be discouraged” if I go one 
step further, and tell you, you must’nt be all these good 
things merely for the sake of “ winning a wife,” but for their 
own sake. Getting married is not the great object of life. 
It is not the great object with young gentleman and young 
ladies ; to which they are to devote themselves till it be ac- 
complished. Some young men go with girls just as they 
would go house-hunting—only to be able to make a good 
selection. Everything is viewed through the lens of “ mat- 
rimony.” A certain amount of effort and money is devoted 
to the business of wife-getting, as to any other necessary 
business transaction. Would such a girl make a good wife ? 
If not, itis no uso wasting any time and money on her! 
Tho idea that people may associate for the purpose of en. 
joying each other’s society, as friends, for mutual improve- 
ment and happiness is unknown. ‘They cannot see a gen- 
tleman and lady in company together but they are sure they 
must be thinking of matrimony! They experiment very 
carefully and economically, till they make a selection, and 
then draw their chosen one from the group and don’t care 
a whistle for everybody else in the world—would’nt as 
much as walk home from church with another girl—have 
concluded thoir business, and hay’nt any more to do with 
them! Now I hope you don’t entertain any such narrow 
views of life! Who, what is life ? and what is matrimony ? 
What are your ideas onthe subject? Do you think women 
were created just for nothing else in the world than to help 
you comfortably along through life, to bring you in a little 
capital, perhaps, to start with, to feed you, and fix you, and 
work, and help you to accumulate, and coax you up, and 
flatter your vanity ; to belong to you wholly, and conform 
to all your notions? Do you seek « wife as a convenience ? 
Is self your object? Do you go wife-hunting, among the 
girls? Ifyou do you won’t succeed, and you don’t deserve 
to! You know no more about love than the mole, digging 
under ground, does about the laws which govern the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies ! 

I have said matrimony is not the chief object ; yet it is a 
great event, the great event of life, to both man and woman. 
This habit of treating it as a light, trivial affair, something 
to be laughed at, and jested about, something rather funny 
than otherwise, is decidedly out of taste. If a young gen- 
tlemanv and lady like each other, their preference is made 
the subject of humorous remark ; they are teased, and jest- 
ed, and “ plagued,” and made fun of; as if there were some- 
thing vastly amusing about it. I am quite sure that I have, 
in most cases, as keen an appreciation of the ludicrous as 
anybody, but I must confess that I can’t see anything par- 
ticularly funny in the idea of two human beings loving each 
other—so far from that, I think it is about as sensible a 
thing as they can do! Seriously, does not such a view of 
one of the deepest emotions of the soul, betray great want 
of depth, in mind and feeling ? 

The higher your aim in life, the moro exalted your ideas 
of matrimony. If you live for self, if your object is to ac- 
cumulate for yourself the material things of this carthy 
planet, you will want simply 4 quiet, unobtrusive, bread- 
and-buttery kind of a wife, who will be economical, and 
whose mind will never stray beyond the “sphere” of “home.” 
If you have a soul full of great ideas, noble aspirations, you 
cannot be satisfied with less than a companion—one to 
whom you can reveal your whole heart—who can under- 
stand and sympathize with you, fully. 


But perhaps your soul has not yet awakened ; is not un- 
folded; is still in the bud. It is waiting for the sunshine ; 
it will blossom, one of these days, when you find—you'll 
know who! L. 

a 

Business in our day has three cardinal elements: 1, The 

article offered must be well worth the money. 2. Jt must be 





adapted to the needs and the tastes of the million. 3. It | obeying what the Saviour says, ‘Do unto others a8 you wa 
must be so advertised, that the million are made aware of its | have them do to you.” 
existence——and, 4, It must be sold for cash down, and noth~ Bessy said nothing, but hung down her head, and Uncle Tig 
ing short. Based on these foundations, business may succeed. | proceeded :— 
even in these dull, bard times. “ Suppose that God had made you like Patsy, and so 
(RE cr ect cane despised you for it, and called you names, and treated yoq y, 
«5 OERUCKE CHARLIE ONCE.” kindly, would you not feel very much hurt by it? 

Not many weeks ago, there came to me a letter from a “You say that Patsy is black ;—but she can’t help thy 
dear sister, telling me my pet nephew, her little four-year- | and it is only the color of the skin after all. Don’t you thiak 
old Charlie, was lying at the point of death, with scarlet-fe- she has a soul within, justas you have? Can she not lear 
ver. It was only a very short letter, begging me to come read, and spell, and sing, and do all such things as well as yoq 
to her and him, for he kept calling “ Aunt Mary.” Ineed-| Oh,” cried little Tuney, pushing her chubby face formar, 
ed no second bidding—for how I loved that little child, all from behind Bessy, “ Patsy spelled a big word in the seh 
who have been gladdened by the winning caresses aud joy- | yesterday, and Miss Jones praised her for it, and gave her 
ous prattle of just such a one, can tell. But when I reach- | little book.” 
ed the quiet town, and arrived at the old homestead where “ Well that was right,” said he, and dropping his voice jy, 
we had all lived, and where my sister lived now—my heart | gentle tone, he continued, “ Didu’t Christ die for her just a}, 
sank within me—and it needed not my sister’s flowing tears, | did for you; and if she loves him, won’t he take her to his bey. 
as she greeted me, to tell me Charlie was dead. Soon she | tiful home in heaven, and give her a shining crown, and a soy 
came to me, and kissed me. “That’s Charlie’s kiss,’ she | white robe, and let her live with him, for ever? And now yi 
said ; “he told me to kiss you for him.” you be unkind to Patsy, and despise her because God my 

But even then I missed the greeting of Arthur, a brother | her what she is ?” 
four years older than Charlie. “Where is Arthur?” I| Poor Bessy !—she felt the reproof. Bessy had a iy 
asked.—“I don’t know,” she answered very sadly, “his | heart and didn’t mean to do wrong, but she had seen simi 
heart seems broken.” A long silence followed this; and conduct in people older than she was, and had learned too 
even very little children who read this, will know how sad | the bad example. But she now resolved that she would , 
this silence was. “ Where ?” saidI. And she, knowing my | carofal not to hurt Patsy’s feelings again ; and after this, why 
thoughts, pointed to a fresh grave I could but just see in | any of her playmates did so, she interposed with Uncle Tig; 
the old graveyard. “I want to go therealone,” said I. As | question, “ Didn’t Christ die for her, and doesn’t he love be, 
I neared the place, I saw a little form gathered up on the just the same ?” Sony, 


cold, fresh clay over the grave, and I heard low child-like NE As Se EP 
sobs, which made my heart ache, they were so very sad.| JUST Decision—Mrs. Rusb, of Champaign County, Oi 
“ Poor Arthur !” said I, thinking aloud ; for I knew who has recovered $5,000 of Peter Dawson, for the loss of her fu, 


| it must be. I tried to lift up the prostrate form. “ Arthur, | The case, in brief is this: Dawson sold liquor to the husbaal 

| darling! dou’t ery. God loved Charlie, and has taken him | °f the plaintiff, and the husband, under its influence, made 

| away from this world home, to heaven. God is more loving | assault upon his wife, and so injured her foot that amputatin 
| was necessary. 


| to him than we could possibly be.” But this only increased 
| his tears, instead of staying them. No answer, save an agon- | ‘The Ohio liquor law has a provision that the wife, child, p. 


| ized sob, and the words, “ But I struck Charlie, once !” rent, guardian, employer, or other person, who shall be injure 

Poor Arthur! I had no comfort sufficient for remorse | in person, property, or means of support, by an intoxicate 
like this. I could only leave him to weep ; for I knew he | PETS80?, has a right of action against the party who sold th 
could never forget that one unkindness to his little brother, | liquor, if sold contrary to law. 


if he lived to be an old man. The reason I : elling you | . tn a 
: ae sliaagade Cappcsegee temas telling you BeautiruL Expressions.—Amwong some of the South Sa 
this sad story is this: I wantall the children who have 


P : | Islanders, the compound word for hope is beautifull 

younger brothers or sisters to be very kind to them,and|.  ., .’ P aise . * aa 

very loving, always, and then they could never suffe reven | ove? pales cece oyna. OME 
ne = f J a | and keeping its head aloft above water, when all the waves a 


if God sl ake the imself, as this little or|,. . ne 
if God should take them to Himself, as this little brother billows are going over one—a strikingly beautiful defaitind 


did, because he had “struck Charlie once !” —Western | : . 
wore oie ee | hope, worthy tq be set down along with the answer whichs 














Churchman. : ‘ a 
. a | deaf and dumb person wrote with his pencil, in reply to tk 
From “ The Child at Home. | question, ‘“‘ What was his idea of forgivness?”’ “It is the ode 
PATSY. | which flowers yield when trampled on.” 


SS on ae 

Cuitpren.—A house full of little children composes # 
powerful a group of motives as ever moved a heart or hani; 
and the secret of many a gallant struggle and triumph in tk 
world’s battle may be found throned in its mother’s lap at home, 


The children had been playing one summer afternoon in the 
grassy lane that led down to the little cottage where Uncle Tim 
lived. There were Fanny, and Mabel, and Bessy White, and 
Eunice the youngest whom they called “little Tuney,”’ and 
Patsy, a litile colored girl, whose mother used to wash and . ’ , ~ 
iron tor Mra. White. Merry as the butterflies which they | ° dome up in a little bundle of white flannel. A nation's hye 
chased, were these children,—all but Patsy. Not that she was | P°fore now, has been found ina basket of bulrushes. Get rey 
not as active as any of the others, but she was not allowed to | ' be afraid of the man whom children are afraid of, and b 
join in their plays; and when she attempted to do so, she was | S"F° fae who hates them is not worthy the name of # mab 
repelled in an unkind manner, which brought the tears into her | Blesings japon the dear little, children !—The Lord al 
eyes, and the big painful sobs into her bosom. | der love for them, “for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

Uncle Tim bad been sitting in the shade near the door of his | 
house, enjoying the soft warm air of the afternoon, and watch- 
ing the play of the children. He was old and lame, but he had 
a kind heart. Long years before, he had bad a little pet,— hig 
Minnie,—but the bud did not remain to blossom, for God took 
it to plant in his own garden, above. Perhaps he had been 
thinking of her this afternoon, for his eye was moist, and his 
look very gentle, so that when the merry players ran that way 
he called them to him, and spoke so pleasantly that they came 
at once where he was sitting. 

“ What is the matter” he asked, “with Patsy?’ “Oh!” said 
Mabel, “she cried because Bessy White called her names, and 
pushed her away,” ——-——- 

“Ah,” said he, “ I am sorry to hear that! Why did you do | 





NOTICE. 


THE CHURCH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY will hold its ANN: 
VERSARY by two Public Meetings in the Tremont Temple, Bot 
ton, May 29th, at 11 o’clock A. M., and 7} P.M. The speakers wil 
be Dr. Cheever, Rev. Daniel Worth from Greensboro’ Jail, Nord 
Carolina, Rev. A. B. Bradford,Free Presbyterian Church, New Ci 
tle Pa., Rev. J. R. W. Sloane, Reformed Presbyterian Church, Ne# 
York, Rev R. Dunn, Free Will Baptist Church Boston, Rev. A. W. lit 
Congregational Church Ct., Rev. John Duncan, Stafford, Baptist 
Charch. 

There will be a Business Meeting which all the members aad 
friends of the Society are requested to attend at 3 o'clock P. Mit 
the Meionaon Hall, of the Tremont Temple Building. 

By order of the Secretary, 
Fa 
WRITINGS OF WILLIM GOODELL. 
For sale at the office of the Principia : 


2g8 ”? 
80, Bessy? ; ; z DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols.,........0.sececeeeeeeee* $1 
“Because she is black, and we don’t want such with us.” SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History ef) 1 Vol.,......--+++ $1 0 
«“ Indeed !” replied Uncle Tim,at the same time calling the | AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol.,............ccc cece eee eeee e008 
timid little Patsy to his knee, “is that all? Iam sorry that TERMS CASH. — 








~ [, D. NICHOLSON, PRINTER, 199 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 





you are learning this lesson of unkindness, so early. This is not 
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